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FORWARD 

This module represents an attempt to simultaneously present a. 
conceptual framework for the study and analys.is of indian com- 
munities and to provide a guideline for faculty. in schools, of 
Social Work TO present this framework to students in a class- 
room SETTINd., 

The module presents, a dual perspective in the study and analysis 
OF American Indian tribal communities and is organized into 

FIVE MAJOR SECTIONS: 1) FeDERAL-InDIAN RELATIONS; 2) AMERICAN" 

Indian Tribal CoMMj^iTiEs as -Social Systems; 3) Effects of 
Federal Indian Policies on American Indian, Communities; -\ 
^) Implications FOR SELF-DETERMiNATior<; and 5) Social Work 
Practice wi\h Amei^ CAN Indian Communities. 



The FLEXIBILITY- OF THE MODULE CONTENT ALLOWS FOR USE IN VARIOUS 
TIME FRAMES. I^E)\LLY THE MODULE- FS TO BE PRESENTED ACROSS THREE 
TWO-HOUR CLASS SESSIONS. SeSSION' ONE WOULD COVER UNITS 1 AND 2; 
SESSION two" WOULD COVER UNfTS 3 AND ^; AND/ SESSION THREE/ UNIT 
5 AND OVERALL^ DI^SS ION. It.IS POSS I BJ_fe /' HOWEVER/ TO" PRESENT 

an ov^rview^in«one two-hpuh4esslon/*or develop an entire 
semester course given the' module outline* « \ 

Although various ty^es of Indian communities exist (reservation/ 
rural and urban) the primary focus of this module i^ upon feder- 
ALLY recognized' TRIBAL RESERVATIONS . 
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In [the study of American Ind fan .communities within the United- 
States it should be recognizeC that the economic, social and 

POLITICAC -FORCES WHICH PLAYED A MAJOR PART I N^ SHAPING AMERICAN 
CQMMUNITIES ARE f^OT THE SAME.AS THOSE WHICH INFLUENCED AND 

SHAPED American Indian communities. The "great change" which 

HAS OCCURRED IN AMERICAN COMMUNITIES iN THE LAST 100, YEARS AND j 
THE SPECIFIC INFLUENCES AS DESCRIBED; BY SEVERAL NOJED " EDUCATORS 
DO NOT DIECESSARILY APPLY NOR DESCRIBE* THE MAJOR FO?RCES OR CHANGES 

IN. American Indian communities. / 
. From the early development of the. United States. the- American 

INDIANS/ AS THE FIRST AMERICANS/ HAVE HAD A UN IQUE' RELAT ION- 
SHIP WITH THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. THIS RELATIONSHir> KNOWN AS 

A "trust relationship" on part of the Federal government to 
AMERICAN Indians has BEEhf characterized by congressional and 

ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL OVER INDIAN TRIBAL COMMUNITIES. ThROUGH" 
''OUT HISTORY FEDERAL INDIAN POLICY HAS EXCLUDED • INDIAN JR IBES 
\FrWtHE RIGHT AND PRIVILEGES EXPERIENCED BY JfjE MAvWRITY OF' 

American communities and imposed upon t-HemvCErtain restrictions " 
which attemjpt||>> to destroy their way of life. 

" , ■ RATIONALE ' ' . " " * ^ 

■ • ' • ♦ , ■ • . - 

Much ms BEtr^ written concerning the '^tudy of communities 
' IN American society. However"/ in regards to American^Indian 
communities/little if any written material, Exists. 

In order to understand 'the present structure and^ interaction pF- 

InD I Atl COMMUNITIES IT BECOMES, NECESSARY TO DEVEi-OP A CONCEPTU/^L- ^ 
FRAMEWORK WHICH IDENTIFIES THE MAJOR FORCES AND INFLUENCES 

, WHICH HAV^ SHAPED American Indian communities within the past- - 

200 YEARS. SlJ&H A FRAMEWORK VK)ULD ADDRESS THE I'NDIAtiJ'OLICIES 
AND dIrECTIVI^S of THE DnITED StATES GOVERNMENT; THEJIRI PAST AND, 
PRESENT EFFECT IN ATTEMPTING TO CONTROL InDFAN JRIBM. SYSTEM?/ 

anh/ their overall effect on. tribal communities. - ' 
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, - " PURPOSE " : ; ^ . 

The major purpose of this teaching module is to provide a gume 

FOR ^HE presentation OF A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR THE STUo/ AND 
•ANALYSIS OF AMERICAN INDIAN TRIBAL COMMUNITIES. ThIS FRAME- 
WORK SUPPORTS -THE SURVIVAL AND STRENGTHENING OF LOCAL TRIBAL 
COMMUNITIES AND CORRESPO>JD I NG SOCIAL SYSTEMS. > ' 

OBJECTIVES 

The module is designed to effectively guide the instructor to 
presents : - 

'l. An understanding and recognition of ;Indian tribal 

communities AS SOVEREIGN/ SEPARATE AND DISTINCT > ' 
POLITICAL ENTITIES. 

2. Indian COMMUNITIES AS SOGIAL SYSTEMS WITH DEVELOPED 
. . CORRESPONDING SUB-SYSTEMS AN^ SOCIAL GROUPINGS. ' _ 

DESIGNED TO MEET TRIBAL (^OMMUN I TY MEMBERS ' NEEDS. 

3. An OVERVIEW OF THE EpFECTS OF -MAJOR Indian POLICY 
' IN THE DESTRUCTION AND ATTEMPTED REPiIaCEMEMT -OF MAJOR ^ 

ItJD I AM TRIBAL .SYSTEMS. ' ' ' 

4. A REVIEW OF The present -concept of Indian self— ^ 

DETERMINATION AS' IT relates 'to., >InD I an communities 
- AND "iVs IMPLICATIONS FOR SOCI-AL WORK PR^CTIC|. - 

*' ' ' , , • * ■ ' . ^ 

v. : : :.;n„ . 

j.^ ...... 
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At the conclusion of this module the learner will be able to 
effectively utilize. the conceptual framework presented/ through 

oral .OR WRITTEN ASSIGNMENT/ TO: , 

1. Describe THE Indian TRIBAL COMMUNITY AS A SOCIAL 
system having horizontal and vertical patterned 
relationships. 

( 2. Trace through Federal Indian policy the attempted 

destruction and replacement of indian tr ibal systems 
\ with outside institutional systems. 

^ 3. rderine the concept of self-determination and describe 
, i ts ii»tended outcome for indian tribal communities. 

. • - • •■ - . 

^. Identify. THE Indian communities' positions on the, " 

, PLAI^NING and DEVELOmENT OF TRIBAL HEALTH AND 

WELFARE SYSTEMS. - . ' . 

« ' ' , ■ ■ 

5. Identify the roles a social worker tN either a trjbaL/ 

ST^TE OR FEDERAL -POSITION WOULD PLAY IN ADVOCATING 
- IN BEHALF OF- InD IAN . COMMtiN IT I ES . 



• • ; MODULE OVERVIEW ' ' 

■ ^ Study and Analysis , > 
OF American Indian Communities 

• ■ ■ . ■ ■ / 

UNIT ONE; Federal-Indian Relations 

. -■InD IAN TRIBAL COMMUNITIES HAVE A UNIQUE CONSTITUTIONAL 
■RIGHT TO BE SEPARATE AND APA^RT. * 

- Indian tribal communities are/ under laW/ separate - 
djstinct political entities. ' - . 

UNIT TWO: American' Indian Tribal Gommijnitjes as Social 
Systems « 

. - Indian tribal communities consist qf social units and 

• • institutional systems which through horizontal and 

vertical patterned relationships frovide the locality 
relevant functions for day-to-day living of tribal 

COMMUNITY MEMBEkS.* 

(in IT THRE€: Effects of Federal Indian Policy on American 
Indian Tribal CoMr^uNiTiES 

- The Federal legal obligation and services has had the 
intended effect of reducing indian trlbal communities 
from self-reliance to economic dependency. 

* , - The inability of present American Indian communities to 
■ meet tribal members' needs is not the direct -fault of 
Indian tribal systems, but the failure of outside insti 
tu*ional systems imposed on indian tribal communities 

DESIGNED TO ALLEVIATE THE "Indian PROBLEM^" . 



UNIT FOUR: , Self.-Determi NAT roN: Implications for Indian 
Tribal Communities I 

- The Self-Determination Act of 1975 provides a formula 
for the transfer qf the delivery of services from" out- 
* side imposed bureaucracies to tribal institutional systems 
' to' once again provide the major locality relevant functions 

FOR DAY-TO-DAY Giving OF TRIBAL MEMBERS. ^ 



UNIT FIVE: 'Social' Work Practice with American Indian Communities 

Trkers' understanding of the Special conditions 
6ed Indian tribal communities through United States ■ 
'treaties and the constitijtion provide a base ^for . develop- 
ing a strong advocate role. 
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tlNiT One: 



.V • 



Federal-Indian RelaYiows 



* \ 
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;• -When the first European settlers arrived in America 
:^200, years ago/' and began establishing communities in a' 

'l^ND INHABITED BY THE MANY INDIAN TRIBES OF NoRTH AMERICA/ 

;a unl'pue relationship was formed. through treaties/ statutes 
and agreenients a'relationshi? between. the indians and the ' 
Federal Government was begun 'and h)\s developed into what 

IS TODAY KNOWN as THE "TRUST RELATIONSHIP." - 



l\HE TRUST RELATIONSHIP IS DEFINED AS: ThE -RESPONSIBILITY 
• OF A DESIGNATED PARTY (THE OnITED' StATES FEDERAL GoVERN- 

; mfent) io protect the specific rights of a second party' 

(American Indian tribes). The collective promises made ' 
^ BY) THE United States through Indian Treaties / statutes 
and 'directives is referred to as the trust responsibility. 

One of the most important documented sources on -which 

THE "trust- relationship" is FOUNDED WAS SPELLED OUT IN THE - 

Northwest Ordinance OF 1878 WHICH STATED that: 

The utmost -good faith shall always be observed towards 
THE Indians:, their land and property shall never be 
taken from them without their consent; and in the property/ 
'rights/ and liberty/ they never ishfall be invaded or dis- 
turbed/ unless in ju^t>and lawful wars authorized by 
Congress: but laws- founded in justice and humanity 
shall from time to time be made/ for preventing wrongs 
being done to them/ and for preserving peace and friend- • 
ship with them. 

The fundamental authority; howeveR/ upon which future 

LAWS WERE SET/ WAS. ESTABLISHED IN 1789 BY THE UNITED STATES 

Constitution. The Constitution conveyed to the United States 
Congress THE POWER to: ^ 

1. ' Regulate commerce with Indian tribes 

2. Make TREATIES WITH THEM ^ _ 

3. Control public lands occupied' and reserved to them - 
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Through the Constitution of the United StateS/ Indian 
tribes were viewed as sovereign governments in recognltlon 
OF the' Indians desire for a separate identity as a people. 

The right of tribal sovereignty and Federal Indian . 

RELATIONS WAS FURTHER CLARIFIED IN 1832 BY ChIEF JUSTICE 

John Marshall in which he articulated that Indian tribes 
ARf: ,. . / 

"...DISTINCT/ INDEPENDENT/ POLIT^AL COMMUNITIES 
POSSESSING AND EXERCISING POWERS OF SELF , GOVERNMENT 
DERIVED SOLELY FROM THEIR ORIGINAL SOVEREIGNTY. 

^ And TO THIS was APPLfEDl an accepted rule OF INTERNATIONAL 
LAW/ THAT' IS/ 

• ...A WEAKER POWER DOES NOT SURRENDER ITS INDEPENDENCE- 
ITS RIGHT TO SELF-GOVERNMENT—BY ASSOCIATING WIT-H A 
STRONGER/ AND TAKING ITS PROTECTION. ^ ^ 

THEREFORE/ INDIAN TRIBAL COMMUNITIES -THROUGH THE "tRuSJ 

relationship" wjth the Federal Government have been declarh)/ 
under law/ sovereign entities. > , • 



^orcest^r v. Georgia (1832) 
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Sovereignty is defined as the authority to , govern. The 

POWERS OF governments INCLUDE AMONG OTHER THINGS: ' 



! 



1. The power to set up legislatures (tribal/ councils) 
. - which can pass laws I 



2. The power to~ set Up court systems 

• ' 3. The power to punish people who do noV obey the laws 

^. The power to tax 

5. The power to grant marriages and DivokES 

6. The power to regulate the adoption of children 

7. The power to zone property • 

8. The power to regulate hunting and- fishing ^ 
, Sovereignty is a collection of all these above powers 

AND more that GOVERNMENTS SUCH AS THE»Un I TED STATES/ INDIVIDUAL 

states. counties and cities have and ^ daily. indian. tr ibal 
communities are organized intq governments and .act as separate 
and distinct entities on a day-to-day basis. 

Awareness and knowledge of the Federal trust relationship 
and sovereign status of the indian tribal community is basic 
for social workers in the study and analysis of the present 

SITUATION OF INDIAN rOMMlfNTTl FS ■ MISUNDERSTAND I t^G QF^ THESE 
SPECIAL CONDITIONS UNDERMINES THE RIGIjTS OF INDIAN COMMUNITIES 
GUARANTFED THROUGH UnITED StATES TREATIES AND THE CONSTITUTION . 
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; From the above two basic Attitudes primary FdR,iN,iTiAL " 

IMMUNITY UNDERSTAND IlW-AND INTERVENTION Are: • 

1. Indian communities are not just another minority 
social grouping but indian- tribes and their people 
have a unique constitutional right to be separate 
and apart. ' . 

2. Federal Indian tribal communities, are / under laW/ 
separate distinct political communities/ ret/^ining 

; their original -natural rights . 



Required Readings : 

McNiCKLE/ A./.YOUNG/ M. AND BUFFALOHEAD/ R. CAPTIVE NATIONS A 

Political History of American India ns. Washington/ U.CV: 
I HE American Indian Policy Review Commission/ 19/8, 

y • ■ ■■■ 

ANDERSON/ A. (ed.) Nations Within Nations. T he American I ndian 
and the Government of the United States . Washington/ U.C: 
IHE American Indian Policy Review Commission/ 19/8. 
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■Unit Two: , 
American Indian Tribal Communities 
As Social Systems 



/ 
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Indian tribal communities/ as other sovereign entities/ 
have always involved the clusterjno of people into scfclal 
unitst in providing for the needs of the individual tribal 

MEMBERS. 

TWE CONCEPT'OF COMMUNITY/ THEREFORE/ MAY BE GENERALLY 

define) as: v. 

That combination of social units and systems that perform 

THE major social FUNCTIONS HAVING DAY-TO-DAY LOCALITY 
RELEVANCE. . ' , 

■ In OTHER WORDS/ INDIAN COMMUNITIES/ AS COMMUNITIES THROUGH 
OUT THE WORLD/ DEVELOPED AN ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 
TO AFFORD THEIR TRIBAL MEMBERS DAILY LOCAL ACCESS TO THOSE 
BROAD AREAS OF ACTIVITY THAT AR^ NECESSARY IN DAY-TO-DAY , 
LIVING. The ARRANGEMENT OF SOCIAL UNITS AND SYSTEMS DEVELOPED 

within a community beginning with the individual member and 
extending to major institutional systems are depicted in 
Figure 1. This is not represeiJtative of early, Indian tribal 
communities but reflects the organization of communities 

TODAY. „ 
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UOR INSTITUTIONAL^ SYSTEMS 

(INDIVIDUAUZED UNITS 
MEETING BASIC HUMAN NEEDS) 



EDUCATION 



.Subsystems 

' (Widespread social 

. network) i^'. 



Clan or 

Extended 

Family 



Mining 
Agriculture 
Ranching . • 
Industry , 



Traditiona^nd 
nontradition-; 
allsts 



Health S 

Social 

Services 



Boarding ■ 
Public Scboolfi. 
Radio, eto^ 



Traaitional 
Christians 



Social Grouping 

(Categories of j)eople 
with connwn character- 
istics) 



.Grandparents, 
Parents, 
Children 



Employed, 

unemployed 

Farmers 

Miners 

Ranchers 



Villages, 

clans, 

etc. 



Medicine Man ■ 
Doctors 
Social Workers 
Ifsychologist 



No formal - 
education 
High School 
graduate 
UniVi graduates 



Religiotfs 
denominations 



Social Groups 
(3 or more people in 
^ social contact) 



Household 
A Family 



Employees of 
a\ Mining 
Company, 
Tiibal Indusy 
tjy, Ranch ,^etc 



Local organi- 
zations on 
Indian rights 
and issues 



Health Clinic 
Staff 

Social Ser- 
vice Staff 



Students at 
boarding school 
Students at ' 
college 



Congregations 
& local groups,. 
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Social Relationships 
(2 people or units in 
social contact) 



Parent/ 
Child 



Businessmen/ 
Consumer 



Tribal official 
Tdbal member 



Medicine Han/ 
Patient 
Doctor/Patient 
Social worlcer/ 
Patient 



Teacher/' 
Student 



Medicine man. 
Clergyman/ 
Member, 
follower 



The Person 
(As a type) 
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"Parent 
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Tribal member 



Patient or 
Client 



Student 



Member, follower 
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The pescr I PT(+e1T^AND analysis or the activities necessary ^ 

FOR DAY-TO-DAY .LIVING. ARE BESTSTUDIED AS^MAJOR FUNCTIONS OP ' 
ANY COMMUNITY. IN PBC?VIDING FOR ' ITS MEMBERS, T-HESE COMMUNITY.; 
FUNCTIONS ARE: '. ■ . " ' . .• . 

1. PRODUCT-igN." DISTRIBUTION AND CONSf?MP?[QN — Rl^LAtPS - 
TO COMMUN ITY/^ PART IC I PA\ION IN THeWo^S Of; PRODUCING/ 
DISTRIBUTING AND CONSUMING GOODS/WID SERVICES THAT^ 
ARE.,A.PART OF DAILY LIVING AND WH IC+I 'ArE. ACCESSIBLE > 
- IN THE IMMEDIATE LOCALITY/ -I >E.v FARMING/ MINING/ - 

RANCHING/ ETC. ° ^ X • . 

^ 2. SOC I AL I ZAT I ON — I NVQLVF S A PROCESS 3/ WHICH THF COM- 
MUNITY OR ONE OF ITS CONSTITUENT SOCIAL UNITS TRANSMITS 
PREVAILING .KNOWLEDGE/ SOCI/VMIyALUES AND BEHAVIOR- . 
PATTERNS TO ITS INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS/ I . E. / SCHOOLS/ . 
CHURCHES/ ETC. 

• 3. Social Control— I nvqlvfs thf process through wh'ich 

A GROUP INFLUENCES THE BEHAVIOR OF ITS MEMBERS TOWARD 
CONFORMITY TO ITS NORMS/ I.E./ COMMUNITY OOV£RNMENTS/ 
POLICE/ ETC. 

^. SociiAL Participation— Involves providing opportunities' 

FOR COMMUNITY MEMBERS TO BECOME INVOLVED AND PARTICI- 
PATE ON LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS WHICH SUPPORT AND STRENGTHEN 
THE COMf .UNITY. WiDELY .PREVALENT UN ITS FOR DELIVER ING 

this participation are religious and social organizations 
5. Mutual Support— Involves support given in the form of 

CARE IN TIME OF S.ICKNESS> EXCHANGE OF LABOR/ OR HELPING 
} A LOCAL FAMILY IN ECol^OMIC STRESS. MUTUAL SUPPORT 
\ FUNCTIONS INCLUDE PUBLIC WELFARE DEPARTMENTS/ PRIVATE 
HEALTH AND WELFARE AGENCIES/ GOVERNMENTAL AND COMMER- 
CIAL INSURANCE COMPANIES/ ETC. 

21 
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. ^ Figure II-on page 20 represents the interaction of community 
* jnstitutrons in fulfilling the functions cjp a, community. local 
community i nter/flictlbns are called ^horizontal patterned relat i on- 

SHIPS AND/aRE DEFINED as": 

The STJ?lcTURAL AND FUNCTIONAL" RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 

various^so'cial units and rnstttutional systems within 
the community. . 

■ 'It should be noted that while all functions of the com- 
munitV have locality rblevance/ they are not necessarily functions 
over which the community exercises exclusive fiesponsibility 

or" HAS COMPLETE CONTROL OVER. STRONG TIES BETWEEN LOCALLV " 
BASED INSTITUTIONS, OR SOCIAL UNITS SUCIf AS SCHOOLS/ GOVERNMENT 
AND' BUSINESSES MAY EXTEND FAR BEYOND INTO THE EXTRA-COMMUNITY. 

• ■ ■ . . V ■ ■ • ■• : • % .■ ■ , , - . • ■ . 

These ^xtra community ties are, called vertical pattern 

RELATIONSHIPS AND A>€ DEFINED as: " • . 

. The. STRUCTURAL AND FUNCTIONAL RELATIONS OF THE COMMUNITY'S ■ 
. SOCIAL UNITS AND INSTITUTIONAL -SYSTEMS TO EXTRA-COMMUNITY 
SYSTEMS. > 

'Indian tribal communities as DisfiNCT sovereign entities ^ 

CONSiST OF SOCIAL- UNITS AND INSTITUTIONAL SYSTEMS THATlTHROUGH 
HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL RELATIONS FULFILL THE MAJOR LOCALITY 
RELEVANT FUNCTIONS FOR DAXiEp-DAY LIVING OF ITS TRIBAL ^OMMUNITY 
MEMBERS. 
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FIGURE II 




_Vertical Patterned Relationships 

^ ■ 24 



Prior to the European invasion/ Indian tribal communities- . 
•were based 'ON strong horizontal patterns :tied jo the tribal/clan 

FAMILY SYSTEM. ThE MAJOR FUNCTIONS QF DISTRIBUTIONrCONSUMPTWN- 
PRODUCTPON/ SOCIALIZATION/ SOCUL CONTRpL/ SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 
ANP MUTUAL CONTROL WERE CARRIED OUT THROUGH THE EXTENDED FAMILY 
NETWORK AS DEPICTED IN, FiGURE "1 1 1 . " v ^ ' — ' . 



FIGURE III 



C-EUROPEAN AND EARLY COLONIAL INDIAN TRIBAL COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 



EXTRA-gOMMUNITY '-r 

Other Indian Tribes & European Nations 




Education 

Tr I BAL -^CoMMO N I TY 



——Strong horizontal patterns 

• VkRTICAL PATTERNS 




- mMMIINITY GOALS & 
- FUNCTIONS , 

1. Product I on- 
Con SUMPTION - 
Distribution - 

2. Socialization 

3. Social Control 

^. Social Participation 
5. Mutual Support 



■Required Rmings ! „ t r a r . 

WARBEN/ r^^^^^^ The Communit y in America Chicago: 

Rand McNally College Publishing Company/ iw^ pp, 1-20.* 
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'i;y Unit Three: , 
Effects of Federal iNomN Policy 



ON American IndiaNxTribal .Communihes 
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Through the "trust responsibility" the United States 

CoNGR'ESS HAS/ FROM TIME TO TIME/ PASSED LAWS TO PROTECT 

Indian tribal communities and improve their quality of ^ 
life/ circumstances of living and relations with the 
encroaching society. however/ the history of the indian 
people ts a study of policy shortcomings and of continuous 
imp0sition of the european value system upon the indian way 

OF LIFE. The QUESTION might be ASKED/ "FoR WHOSE CIRCUMSTANCES 

of living/ quality of life/ and improved relationships was 
Indian policy developed?" 

Laws FOUNDED TO "assimilate American Indian communities 

THROUGH THE DESTRUCTION AND REORGANIZATION- OF THEIR TRIBAL 
SYSTEMS AND THE TAKING OF THEIR LAND HAS CONTINUOUSLY GUIDED 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDIAN POLICY AND HAS RESULTED IN "ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE OPPRESSION" IN. Federal-Indian relations. 



The DEVELOPMENT OF FEDERAL INDIAN POLICY MAY BE BIVIDED 
ARBITRARILY INTO SEVEN (7) MAJOR PERIODS EACH OF WHICH TENDS 
TO OVERLAP THE OTHER. ' 



Refer to Eddie F. Brown "Am^ican Indians in Modern Society: 
Implications FOR Social Policy and Services*" in Dolores 
'Norton's Inclusionjof Ethnic Minority Contend in the Social 
^ORK Currlcmlum ., New York; Council on iiociAL Work 
id UC AT I ON.* 7. ^ M ^ 
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Treaty Period 
Removal Period 
Reservation Period 
L^f^D Allotment Period 
Reorganization Period 
Termination Period 



I TREATY PERIOD 

The Treaty Period began when European nations were 

CARVING OUT THEIR AREAS OF INFLUENCE IN THE New WoRLD. 

Through international laW/ treaties were made with the 
American Indians by the Spanish/ French/ Dutch / and 
English. Upon winning- independence/ the United States 

continued this practice of TREATY-M/vklNd^KNTIL 1871. DURING 
THIS PERIOD/ 370 TREATIES WERE MADE WITH VARIOUS AMERICAN 

Indian TRIBES/ many of which are still enforced. 

The STATED PURPOSE OF THE TREATY POLICY WAS TO PREVENT 
THE INVASION OF INDIAN LANDS AND TO ENSURE INDIAN RIGHTS AND 
LIBERTY. HOWEVER/ ONCE THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT LEARNED THAT 

THE Indians were set on maintaining a separate identity and 

WOULD NOT begin TO- GIVE UP INDIAN WAYS AND ADOPT ENGLISH 
WAYS/ IT sXw THE InDIAN AS AN UNDESIRABLE OBSTACLE IN THE 

way of national development. as such/ the attention turned 
,t0 securing possession of indian land and natural resources 
for personal use/ and the role of the central government 
was to work out in treaties with indian tribes a system by 
which this could take place in as orderly a way as possible. 

The payment of annuities in connection with treaty- 

MAKING/ AS WELL AS THE ISSUANCE OF RATIONS FROM ArMY PROVI- 
SIONS TO Indians visiting military posts was begun during this 

PERIOD. 

Although the United States continued to sign treaties 
WITH Indian tribes until 1871/ Indians were not treated as 
CITIZENS of a separate sovereignty. In the 1850's and I860'. S/ 
the treaty process became a device for weakening the indepen- 
dence OF TRIBAL governments AND FOR 12^G ITIMIZING INTERFERENCE 

BY Congress and government agencies in day-to-day management 

OF TRIBAL COMMUNITIES. ' 



II REMOVAL PERIOD 

Formal POLICY for the voluntary removal of Indians from 
Eastern lands was formalized th(?ough the Iwdian Remoyal Act 
of 1830. Indian removal/ however / eventually relied more on 

MILITARY Force- THAN DIPLOMATIC treaty. 

* Removal OF Indians from Eastern lands in exchange for 
NEW Western acreage was justified by the Federal Government {■ 

AS?|A MEANS OF PROTECTING THE INDIANS FROM REPEATED ENCROACH- \ 
MENTS AND CONFRONTATIONS WITH EUROPEAN SETTLERS. MaNY PEOPLE 

actually felt they were doing american " indians a favor by 
removing them from civilizations path until they' could' •'' 
acquire the skills and knowledge for assimilation. 

The tribes removed to the West saw their populations 
reduced through starvation and inclement weather. The 

survivors were DISPERSED/ AND THE UNITY AND STABILITY OF 
tribal communities were seriously UNDERMINED/ AFFECTING 
ALL ASPECTS OF THEIR MAJOR TR IBAL" SYSTEMS . 

During this period the Bureau of Indian Affairs passed 
from military to' civil control with placement in the depart- 
MENT OF Interior. Under this department/ the American 
Indians became viewed as "wards" of the Federal Government and 
a major role of the bureau of indian -affairs became one of 

MAINTAINING PEACE BETWEEN THE UNITED, STATES ArMY AND THE 

American Indians. / 

III THE RESERVATION PERIOD ' " 

— ~ — ' ^ ■ . 

■ .... 

The PHILOSOPHY of the reservation system was that Indians 
were to be made as comfortable on/ and uncomfortable ^f 
reservations/ as was in the power of the united states 
Government. 




Those Indians WHO supposedly "went right" by accepting - 

"RESERVATIONS/ WERE CARED FOR THROUGH THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
.ration SYSTEM PROVIDING FOOD AND CLOTHING TO INDIANS, ThIS 

ration practice/ which originally had its beginning in the 

t-reaty period/ became-the forerunner of special social and 

health services offwed to indians today through the bia and 

* Public Health-Service. / ■ , 

Indians not choosing to accept the forced reservation 

• SYSTEfl ' SUCH AS THE ApACHES / SOUIX AND NeZ PeRCE/ WERE DIVIDED 
AND HERDED BY THE UNITED STATES ArMy' ONTO RESERVATIONS. 

American Indian communities' traditional structures 

WERE no longer RECOGNIZED BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND AN 
ATTEMPT TO CONTROL OR REPLACE THEM THROUGH INDIAN AGENTS; 
THE FORBIDDING OF RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES; AND./ THE ENCOURAGE- 
MENT OF CHRISTIANITY WAS MADE. 

IV THE LAND ALLOTMENT PERIOD 

. ^ ^ — — , - ^ 

, The Land Allotment Act which was initiated in 1887 was 
supposedly to assimilate tribal communities by giving indivi- 
DUAL OWNERSHIP OF LAND/ AS OPPOSED TO COLLECTIVE TRIBAL O'WNER- 

sHip; Under this plan / small pieces of tribal land / ranging 
from ^0 to 160 acres/ were altpted to indian families or 
individuals. 

The result after 50 years of concerted effort to break 

UP tribal COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS AND .INDIVIDUALIZE INDIAN 
AFFAIRS/ REDUCED THE INDIAN LAND HOLDINGS BY TWO-THIRDS: 
FROM OVER 1^0 MILLION ACRES 'iN 1886 TO UNDER 50' MILLION * 

ACRES IN 1934. Because of the Indians' lack of financial^ " 

MEANS AND BUSINESS TRAINING THOUSANDS WHO RECEIVED LAND 

allotments sold or rented them to THE non-Indian. 

* ■ 
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The SALE FUNDS EXHAUSTED OR RENTAL INCOME TOO SMALL ^ 
INCREASED THE INDIANS DEPENDENCE UPON THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
FOR* ASSISTANCE. ThE RADICAL CHANGE TO RESERVATION LIFE AND. 
I NqiV I DUAL OWNERSHIP OF LAND WAS CONTRARY TO INDIAN COMMUNITY 
LIFE AND CAUSED NOT ONLY SEVERE ECONOMIC PROBmMS BUT 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CONFLICTS AS WELL. 

V -THE- INDIAN REORGANIZATION PERIOD 

^ ^ , — .. ■ % 

This period began officially with the Wheeler Howard Act . 

OR Indian Reorganization Act of 193^/ which attempted to 
repair the damages of the allotment period and to officially 
reestablish tribal governments and Indian'community life. 
. The'emphVis became cooperation between Indian tribes and 
the Federal Government as- another strategy to control 
Indian communities, 

During this period there was marked progress in professionali 
ZING THE Indian service: Better/personneL/ higher professional 

STANDARDS/ IMPROVED METHODS OF INTERVENTION/ AND MORE RELEVANT/ 
stronger EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS. ThE GREATEST DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE PERIOD/ HOWEVER/ WAS^THE SUPPORT FOR TRIBAJL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

The majority of todays mi bal governments stem from this period. 

During THIS timE/ programs, were formally initiated to ") 
further assimilate tribal communites by helping families in 
search of employment relocate in larger metropolitan areas, 
Over the years and particularly after World War IL hundreds 
OF Indians were relocated to major cities throughout \heI United 
States. Although .many returned to the reservation/ many also 
remained and account for the large urban Indian settlements 
IN cities such as CHICAGO/ Los Angeles/ Denver and Phoenix, 



VI THE TERMINATION PERIOn 

The period officially began in 1953 with the passage of 
THE House Concurrent' Resolution 108. This legislation was 
prompted by pressures from states and their- citizens for the 
discharge of the federal government's obligation/ legal/ moral/ 
or otherwise to american indians/ and the discontinuance of 
Federal supervision and control of Federal trusteeship respon- 
sibility FOR Indian bAND. House Concurrent Resolution 108/ 
IN effect na'med specific tribes that were to be terminated ^at 

THE EARLIEST DATE. ThIS INCLUDED THE MeNOMINEES OF WISCONSIN/ 

Klamaths of Oregon and various other small tribes throughout 
THE United States. 

As EARLY AS 195^/ HOWEVER/ RESISTANCE TO THE TEf^MlNATION 
POLWY HAD DEVELOPED AND INDIAN AND NON- INDIAN GROUPS ALIKE 
VOICED STRONG OPPOSITION TO ITS CONTINUATION StATES Iff ^ 
WHICH TRIBES ELIGIBLE FOR TERMINATION RESIDED/ BEGAN TO 
REALIZE THE COST IN ASSUMING RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WELL-BEING OF 
THEIR InDIAJJ CmZENS. A GOOD EXAMPLE IS THE MeNOMINEE TRIBE. 

With federal suPRbpT stopped and money from the termination 

•SETTLEMENT SPENT/ THE MeNOMINEE TRIBE WAS LEFT AT THE MERCY 

OF THE State of- ^c on sin to provide, support for their • 
. survival,. , ' 

In 1968/ President Johnson called for an official end to 

tribal termination POLierrAND THE HoUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION II 
WAS PASSED WHICH CREATED THE SELF-DETERMIl^ATION WITHOUT TERMINA- 
TION PERIOD. ° 
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In the systematic attempt to assimilate the American 
Indian Community into the mainstream of American society/ 
tribal social systems and existing strong horizontal relations 

WERE SEVERELY ATTACKED AND REPLACED WITH STRONG VeRTKAL TIES 
THROUGH OUTSIDE IMPOSED INSTITUTIONS. WhERE FAMILY/CLAN AND 
TRIBAL SYSTEMS ONCE J^ROVIDED THE MAJOR FUNCTIONS TO MEET TRIBAL 
MEMBER NEEDS/ THE BUREAU OF iNDjlAN AFFAIRS/ PuBL I HEALTH 

Service and the Department of Health / Education and Welfare/ 



Etc./ now attempt to provide t^p major functions. 



(See Figure IV). 



FIGURE IV 



POST-EUROPEAN INDIAN TRIBAL COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 



\ 
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Thus: 



1. The legal obligation and services which stemmed 

FROM THE Federal Government has had the intended effect 

OF REDUCING INDIAN TRIBAL COMMUNITIES FROM SELF-RELIANCE 
TO ECONOMIC DEPENDENCY. MaNY TREATIES AND GOVERNMENT 
' POLICIES WERE IMPOSED UPON Indian COMMUNITIES WHICH 

had no real choice but to accept the unevitable. 

2. The failure of American Indian tribaL committees to ' 
meet individual members' social and economic needs , 
is -not the direct fault of american indian community 
systems/ which in many cases had been destroyed/ 

but the failure of outside/ imposed institutional 
systems designed to alleviate the " i nb i an problem/" 



Required Readings ; 
McN 



ICKLE/ A. YoUNG/ M.. AND BuFFALOHEAD/ R. CAPTIVE NATIQNSI 

A Pqhtical H isTnRY OF American INDIANS. WASHINGTON/ U.C. 
American Indian roLicY Kevjew Commission/ 19/8/ pp. 13-^U. 

StuarT/ p. "United STATES^lNDiANfoLicYr From the Javes Act 
TO THE American Indian Pol ic y^ Review Commission/ ..Sfiim 
!^FRv ICE REVIEW / VoL. 51/ Ro. 3/ September 19/7/ pp ^bl-4b3. 

Tyler / L. "TMTpnnnrTTnN" A History of Indian Pc 
D.C./ United States Department of Interior/ J 
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Unit Four: ' . 
• . S^lf-Determination: ^ 

Implications -[^OR Indian TriSal Communities 



;<r'er* 



J" . 
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The Indian policy period of self-determinatiqn began 
IN spirit with the earlier statement from the Northwest 
Ordinance of 1781. President Lyndon Johnson renewed this 
philosophy in a special message to congress in 1968. when ^ 
he proposed that governmental policy should help american . 
Indian COMMUNITIES ACHIEVE: 



1. A STANDARD OF LIVING FOR AMERICAN INDIANS EQUAL 
TO THAT OF THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE. 

V . 

2, Freedom of choice: an opportunity for all American 
Indians to remain in their home communities if they 

CHOOSE/ without SURRENDERING THEIR DIGNITY^AND AN 
OPPORTUNITY FOR THEM TO MOVE TO THE TOWNS AND CITIES 
OF AMERICA/ IF THEY CHOOSE/ EQUIPPED WITH SKILLS 
THAT WILL ALLOW THEM TO LIVE- IN EQUALITY AND DIGNITY. 

V ■ ' 

, 3. Full participation by American Indians, in- the lffe 
of modern america/ with a full share of economic 
opportunities anir50c-ial justice. 

Within this philosophy is the concept of self-determination, 
without termination/ or the right of indian communities to be- 
come self-determined without the threat of losing the "trust ; . 

relationship" WITH THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 

<•■'■■ ?• ■ ' / 

Currently Indian, SELF-DETERMINATION is defined as: 

. A FUNDAMENTAL CHANGE IN Federal Indian POLICY MADE INTO 
LAW by Cqngress (Self-Determin/Ctjon Indian^Education Act 

OF 19/5) AND IMPLEMENTED BY THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAtRS--- - 
TO SPECIFICALLY RECOGNIZE THrRIGHTyOF THE InDI ANwPEOPLE 

to direct their own destinies while ^reserving their 
status with the united states government. 

therefore/ the goal of any new national policy toward 
Indian people is supposedly to strengthen the Indians' sense 
of autonomy without threatening their sense of community; 
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Although the concept of Indian Self-Determination has 

BEEN hear LD ED AS THE MAJOR 'J^EMEDY FOR/TRIBAL COMMUNITIES 
TO ONCE AGAIN CONTROL AND DIRECT THEIR OWN LIVES/ IT 
SHOULD BE POINTED OUT THAT THE SPECIFIC POLICY ENACTED 

BY Congress (The Indian Self-Determination Act of 1975) allows 
for no transfer of power to tribes but only the transfer 

of the DELIVERY.'OF SERViCES TO INDIAN COMMUNITIES BY TRIBAL ' 

governments. As a result^ the Indian self-determin/\tion 
period has been identified by many indian policy experts . 
as merely anotrier^chapter in the attempt of the federal 
Government to assimilate American Indian communities. 

The RiGrtTS of Indian communities to provide and administer 

THE MAJOR COMMUNITY FUNCTIONS FOR THE WELL BEING OF THEIR 
INDIVIDUAL C0M1^UNIT:Y MEMBERS IS SUPPORTED THROUGH THE SeLF- 

_ ■ ■ ■ ■ , ..4. 

Determination Act of 1975 which provides a formula i^or xhe 
transfer of the delivery of services from the outside 

II^IPOSED "bureaucracies TO INDIAN COMMUNITIES. 

The STRONG imposed vertical' patterned relationships 

CONTR(JLING. InDIAN COMMUNITIES AS DEPICTED IN FiGURE IV ARE 
INTENDED TO BE' DECREASED" OVER THE NEXT FEW YEARS WHILE^ftHE ' 

OUTSIDE Governmental RESOURCES GUARANTEED to/'Indian, communi- . 

T I ES THROUGH FPRMER * TREAJ I ES AND THE 'UnITED StATES CONST I TUT ION ' ■ 

Continue. These resources are to be used in the support ^and. ' 

STRENGTHEijING OF Mr I ZONTAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE MAJOR TRIBAL 
INSTITUTIONAI^SYSTEMS mm THE InDIAN(COMMUN^ITY (SEE FiGURE V\» 



'Refer- TO E. F. Brown/ "Indian Self-determination: A Dilemma 

FOR Social Work Practice"^in F. J.; Peirce Mental Health 

Services and Social Work EpucAtioN with American iNDj ANs. 

UNIVERSITY OF UKLAHOMA JjCHOOL OF J>( 



<ORMAN/ Oklahoma: university of Oklahoma School of Social 
yoRK/ 1977. 
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FIGURE V 



INDIAN TRIBAL COMMUNITY RELATlj)NSHIPS THROUGH SELF-DETERMINATION CONCEPT 



Extra-Community ,■: 

Government and .Private Resources 
Controlled Through Tribal Governments; 
Indian Boards AND Representatives 



-Strong horizontal tribal patterns 
.Vertical PATTERN^THR0UQ>i resources 
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J - The STRENfeT;HEN*K(3. of tribal COMMUNITIES AS SOVEREIGN 
OOVERNMENTS for THE>EyEl^OPMENT of tribal NATURAL Re'SOURCES 

; And businesses; TH^fcoNTRACTiNG and delivery of health and 

, WELFARE SERVICES bVtRI|^: organizations; AND. THE ORGAN I ZA-.-^^^^^^^^^ 
".TION OF TRIBAL SC(lp01i BGiARDS AND PARENT ADVISORY GROUPS. ETC.-!;- 
ALL INCREASE AND' STRI^^^^^^ THE HORIZONTAL RELATIONSHIPS 
ESSENTIAL FOR^F*r^ODfcI:NG STRONG InD IAN 'COMMUNITIES? ; 
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Required Readings : 



And 



■RSON/ A. (ed) a Look Into the Future." f^AtioNs Within 
>T IONS > The American I ndian and the GQVERNMEt h>oF the 

JilAIES./ WASHINGTON/ D.C. AMERICAN InDIAN- K 



1 



NITED 



ERiCAW iNtom Policy 




oosE: A PoLiey 'i^OR 

PL tlim ^ni STORY QP. 

American lND^AN t^ouI cY' 
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Unit F'lyE::; ; 
Social Work Practice 'wiW; 
American IfibiAN Communities 



v.; v 
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With the evolving of the Indian Self-Determination 
period there is much work- to be don£'by tribal communities 
in addressing the social problems created through prior 
"administrative oppression." Indian educational levels are 

STILL LOW/ health AND WELFARE SERVICES ARE GROSSLY INADEQUATE/ 
PRESENT HOUSING CONDITIONS CONTINUE TO BREED POOR HEALTH 
AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS; UNEMPLOYMENT IS THREE (3) TO FIVE (5) 
TIMES THE NATIONAL AVERAGE/ FOSTER PLACEMENT AND ADOPTION 

IN non-Indian communities is higH/ resource development 

FOR COMMUNITY BETTERMENT IS LACKING; AND/ STATE-TRIBAL 
CONTROVERSEY OVER JURISDICTIONAL RIGHTS AND NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES C|DNTINUES TO INCREASE. 

In VhE PAST/ PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS THROUGH MIS- 
UNDERSTANDING OF. THE SPECIAL CONDITIONS AFFORDED INDIAN 
COMMUNITIES THROUGH UNITED STATES TREATIES AND THE CONSTI- 
TUTION. HAVE UNDERR; NED THE RIGHTS OF Indian communities. How- 

EVER/ EDUCATED,. So'cI'aL WORKERS SENSITIVE TO TRIBAL CULTURES 
AND KNOWLEDGE'/fBLE OF THE PRESENT LEGAL AND SOCIAL SITUATION 

OF Indian trises can today play a strong advq6ATE.v^role in 

BEHALF OF INDIAN TRIBAL COMMUNITIES. ^ ' ' 

• \ ■:. ' ■ 

With the passage of Title XX of THr-jSACi^^t.-S^^ Act 
aNd'the National Health and Resources Development Act 
of 197^ controversey concerning tribal legal and jurisdic- ^ 
tional control over the administration of health and welfare 
SERVICES TO Indian communities have become major issues 

IN WHICH* FEDERAL/ StATE AND^TRIBAL HeALTH AND WELFARE 
SERVICE WORKERS HAVE BECOME INVOLVED. 
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, briefly/ the positton of indian communities in response 
to, this controversey is as follows: — , • 

1. Tribal communities prefer to deal .directly with' the - 

;, Federal Government on health and social service matters 
' •v bather, than, through intermediate agencies or levels 
of" government .' 

2. Tribal communities desire to continue to receive 
health and social services under coordinated parallel <- 
delivery systems administered locally by themselves 

AND THE- Indian Health Service and/or Bureau of Indian • 

AFFAIRS/ RATHER THAN TO BE A PART OF INTEGRATED STATE 
DELIVERY SYSTEMS.,. 

3. Tribal toMMUNiTiES./WANT maximum control and authority. 
' to coordinate health and social service systems. ' 

4. Tribal communities will continue to develop their 

own -CAPABILITIES AND ASSUME GREATER RESPONSIBILITIES 
FOR THE HEALTH AND SOCIAL SERVICES TO THEIR PEOPLE.. 

It is IMPORTANT FOR US TO KEEP THESE POSITIONS OF INDIAN 
TRIBAL COMMUNITIES IN MIND- AS WE PREPARE TO ADVOCATE FOR INDIAN 
COMMUNITIES. i' " 



Required Readings : , . 

Brown /' E. F. "Indian Self-determination: A Dilemma for Social 
Work Practice/ and LewiS/ R. Tribal Social worker--A 

ChALLANGE to CREATIVITY/'' In F. J. PEIRCE MeNTAL HeALTH . 

ervices and Social Work Education with Nat i ve Americans . 
oRMANj^ I^^lahoma: University of Uklahoma/ iJcHooL of bociA l 
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PART THREE: 
STuW. GUIDE ACTIVITIES 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 



HAT PROBLEMS EXIST FOR STATES IN RECOGNIZING 
NDIAN TRIBES AS SEPARATE AND SOVEREIGN ENTITIES? 



What are the major structural and functional 
differences between indian tribal community systems 
of today as compared to those prior to the european 
invasion? 



What is the intended effect of the Indian self- 
determination CONCEPT ON Indian tribal communities? 



What effect will increased self-determination of 
Indian tribal communitie^have on tribal-state- 
federal RELATIONS? 



What dilemma or conflict of interest might a social 
worker within a state or federal system encounter 
in advocating for the survival and strengthening 
OF Indian tribal communities? 
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